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were immediately arranged for and m 
the autumn others will be given. 

For the benefit of those who may wish 
to try the experiment in other cities it 
may be added that in Atlanta pictures in 
color were chosen as more popular and 
appealing than reproductions in black 
and white, and that no effort was made 
to secure profit from the exhibitions. It 
was found helpful to have the name of 
the artist whose work was about to be 
shown and the dates of his birth and 
death thrown upon the screen before the 
picture was exhibited, for to those un- 
accustomed to the names as pronounced 
they would have otherwise had little sig- 
nificance. Thus, furthermore, they could 
be more readily remembered. Friday 
afternoon was chosen as a time when 
school children could best attend, and 
teachers were asked to urge their atten- 
dance. In order to interest the people 
in the erection of an Art Museum a pic- 
ture of the proposed building, designed 
by Mr. Haralson Bleckley of Atlanta, 
for which the city has donated a site in 
Piedmont Park, was shown after each 
exhibition. 

The next Missouri State 

ART AT THE p^ wm be ^ at 

Missouri Sedaliaj Missouri, from 

STATE FAIR September 28th to Qc _ 

tober 4th, inclusive. It is estimated that 
at least 150,000 Missourians will attend. 
The exhibits in the art section will be 
installed on the walls of the first floor 
of the beautiful "Women's Building" and 
on the north side of the "Art Building." 
All of this space is admirably situated 
and well lighted. It is proposed to make 
the Art exhibit splendidly representative 
of the best art and the best artists of 
Missouri. An exhibition of this charac- 
ter can not but redound to the credit and 
advantage of the artists and must be of 
great educational value to all who visit 
the Fair. It will, furthermore, it is be- 
lieved, do much to stimulate interest in 
and support for art throughout the 
length and breadth of the State. The 
exhibition will be carefully assembled, 
adequately installed and judged by a 
competent jury. As in every other sec- 



tion of the Fair so in the Art section 
cash premiums will be awarded. These 
under the several designations of gold, 
silver and bronze medals and honorable 
mention will be conferred upon the ar- 
tists exhibiting the most meritorious 
work in the several classes — oil painting, 
water color, pastels, sculpture, black and 
white, and craftsmanship. There is no 
way in which the masses of people can 
better be reached than through the State 
Fairs, and that these are beginning to 
recognize the value of art in relation to 
the development of culture, and are es- 
tablishing higher standards in their art 
displays, is very encouraging. After all 
it is for their Art Exhibitions that the 
great World's Fairs are remembered. 



THE ART INSTI- 
TUTE OF 
CHICAGO 



It is the avowed aim of 
the Art Institute of Chi- 
cago to make itself 
useful to the community 
and to this end agreeable. Some of the 
means it employs to secure popularity 
are described in a recent issue of its 
Bulletin. Primarily the galleries are 
made as attractive as possible, being sim- 
ply related, varied in dimensions, deco- 
rations, height, and exhibits. The 
Library which has 60,000 readers a year 
is also a factor. There are no turnstiles 
at the entrance lest the feeling of wel- 
come should be impaired ; there are many 
lectures and gallery tours; photographs 
are freely circulated, lantern slides are 
lent, rooms are provided for the meetings 
of art societies, the use of the galleries 
is granted for evening receptions, there 
are occasional concerts, pageants, plays 
and students' parties, all of which help 
to make friends for the Institute among 
those interested in kindred arts. As the 
Bulletin truly says, through this policy, 
which is public spirited and right, the 
Art Institute has become an active center 
of the life of Chicago and an important 
influence throughout the whole valley of 
the Mississippi. During the summer the 
collection of paintings in the Art In- 
stitute is much enriched by the loan of 
the Charles L. Hutchinson and Cvrus H. 
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McCormick collections, as well as by cer- 
tain paintings lent by Mr. Martin A. 
Ryerson. From August 15th to Septem- 
ber 15th the Institute will exhibit the 
collection of. German Industrial Art as- 
sembled by Mr. Karl E. Osthaus upon 
the request of the Newark Museum As- 
sociation by whom it was first displayed. 



Denver has the reputa- 
street tion of bejng one of the 

LIGHTING best lighte( J cities in the 

in Denver United States. Not only 
does Denver pride herself on the quan- 
tity and quality of her electric illumina- 
tion, but also upon the artistic character 
of her light standards, the majority of 
which were designed by Mr. Henry 
Reed, who. is now chief of the Board of 
Public Works. On a majority of the 
streets and avenues tall cast-iron poles 
are used, from the side of which the 
lights are suspended from ornamental 
brackets. These brackets vary in de- 
sign; the poles in some instances carry 
wires in use for telephone and telegraph 
service, and upon occasion both poles and 
brackets support civic decorations, ban- 
ners, bunting and even Christmas 
wreathes. A new kind of a pole is now 
being put into use — one made of con- 
crete and topped with the light globe 
supported by bronze fixtures. An elec- 
tric fountain and ornamental lights are 
made a special feature of Denver's sunk- 
en gardens, which are in close proximity 
to the civic center. The value of lights 
as an asset to the city, increasing not 
only safety but beauty, is only beginning 
to be understood, and the fact is that 
very few really satisfactory light stand- 
ards have been designed. 



AN EXHIBITION 
IN MAINE 



For the eighteenth suc- 
cessive season an exhi- 
bition of paintings and 
sculpture by prominent American artists 
is being held in the Maine State Build- 
ing at Poland Springs, a popular sum- 
mer resort in Maine. This exhibition is 
primarily set forth for the entertain- 
ment of summer visitors, but it is well 



patronized by the country people in the 
vicinity, many of whom drive miles to 
see it. The exhibition, assembled as 
usual by Miss Nettie M. Ricker, com- 
prises 110 oil paintings, 30 water colors 
and pastels, 24 miniatures and 30 works 
in sculpture. About one-half are con- 
tributed by Boston artists, among whom 
may be mentioned Frank W. Benson, 
Charles Hopkinson, Louis Kronberg, 
Mary L. Macomber, Herman Dudley 
Murphy, William M. Paxton, H. Win- 
throp Pierce, E. C. Tarbell, Charles H. 
Woodbury, Jean Oliver, Bela Pratt, 
Anna Coleman Ladd, and others. From 
outside of New England such contribu- 
tors have been secured as Robert Reid, 
William M. Chase, Gardner Symons, 
Charles H. Davis, and Childe Hassam. 



An exhibition of Scan- 

SCANDINAVIAN J^^ ^ wffl fce 

art in brought to America this 

America autumn under the aus- 
pices of the American-Scandinavian So- 
ciety of which Mr. John A. Gade is pres- 
ident. This will comprise works by the 
foremost painters in Norway, Sweden 
and Denmark, many of which will be 
lent by public museums and private col- 
lectors. According to a circular recently 
issued the ministers of these three coun- 
tries in Washington gave friendly ad- 
vice; the king of each nation has prom- 
ised to act as an honorary patron, and 
the artists have entered with enthusiasm 
into the plan. Such men as Hammershoj, 
Ring, Wilhemsen, Viggo Johansen, Zorn, 
Carl Larsson, Fjastad, Hesselborn, 
Krogh, Gerhard Munthe, Werenskjold 
and Eilif Petersen will send examples of 
their work and the exhibition as a whole 
will, it is believed, be thoroughly repre- 
sentative. It will be shown first in New 
York in December, then in Buffalo, and 
later in Chicago, Toledo and Boston at 
the Art Museums. In the work of selec- 
tion Mr. Gade had the assistance of Karl 
Madsen, director of the National Gallery 
in Copenhagen, and of the brothers Karl 
and Thorstein Laurin in Stockholm, as 
well as of Jens Thiis, director of the 
National Gallery in Christiania. The 



